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Must Mobilization Destroy 
Higher Education? 
* 


Mr. Epy: My listener friends, you have read the morning paper. You 
ive read about the executive order of the President as it affects the 
lege future of some million American youth. And I suppose, if you 
e like all other parents or people interested in education, you not only 
e thinking of this million but are thinking of those of your sons who 
ay go into military service. So let us try to understand the significance 
this issue. Trytten, you have been rather intimately connected in 
yur work with this entire problem of education and military service. 
Tould you explain the significance of this order? 


Mr. Trytten: I will be glad to do that, but I need to go back just a 
tle bit to give you some of the background. In the first place, the 
uation at present is exceedingly unprecedented. The mobilization 
plies essentially to a rather narrow age group. Particularly, it is true 
at the upper two or three years—say, between the ages of twenty- 
ree-and twenty-six—are already largely unavailable, partly due to 
ior service, partly due to dependencies, and so on. This makes the 
ajor impact of this draft fall on a narrow age group of between about 
neteen and twenty-three, which is essentially the age of going to 
lege. Therefore, the impact on the college population is exceedingly 
itical. That is the age group which is standing the brunt of the whole 
obilization program. 

It is for this reason that General Hershey, the director of Selective 
rvice, established a system of advisory committees to help him try to 
lve this problem, so that he might make recommendations to the gov- 
nment for the handling of the student problem. The members of this 
mmittee, I think you will be interested in, because they represent not 
ly education but are leaders in industry, particularly technical indus- 
y, and leaders in other fields, such as the social sciences and the hu- 
anities. The problem, of course, goes all the way across the curriculum. 
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These committees examined the situation very carefully and in a ver 
hard-boiled manner. The thing which they were forced to decide wa 
that it is exceedingly important in the kind of civilization in which w 
live and in the kind of wars which are fought these days to provide 
continuous flow of people through the colleges into the various special 
ties which are of importance at the present time. Therefore, th 
thought of stopping this flow, for even two years, for general militar 
service for everyone, seemed to be completely unrealistic and too seriou 
in its effects on our general ability to meet the situation to be con 
sidered. For that reason the committees came out with the type o 
recommendation which is reported in the papers today. 


Mr. Esy: Just exactly what is the plan? We ought to know. 


Mr. Trytren: The plan is essentially this: If we must maintain a floy 
of persons into college and if we cannot defer everyone, we must select 
and therefore we must have a provision for selecting. That provision 1 
based upon the two customary measures of success in the academi 
environment. One of these, of course, is the ability of the individual i 
his classes. The other one is to be based upon a general psychologic 
aptitude test. So that the plan provides for the giving of a nation-wid 
test. If the individual scores a certain minimum score, which is as ye 
unannounced, he will then be permitted to be deferred for colleg 
training. Also, if he stands in the upper fractions of his class—and thos 
fractions, I understand, are to be announced later—then he is also pet 
mitted to be deferred-for continuing his training. 


Senator Douctas: Approximately how many of the million thre 
hundred thousand or million four hundred thousand male college stt 
dents will, in your judgment, be deferred for military service, and hor 
many will not be deferred? 


Mr. Trytren: It is very difficult to estimate that, because this pla 
does not, of course, apply to the ROTC students. It will not affect th 
4-F’s, Therefore, it will affect only those who are subject to selectis 
service at the present time. Our estimate is that perhaps of this latte 
category somewhere in the neighborhood of 40 per cent of the freshme 
will perhaps fail to qualify. 

Senator Dovueras: And will therefore have to go into the militar 
service of the country. 
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Mr. Tryrren: That is correct. 
Senator Doucias: How many of the sophomores? 


Mr. Trytren: A somewhat higher percentage will be continued in 
llege. 


Senator Douctas: That is, a lower percentage, somewhere in the 
ighborhood of, say, 30 per cent, will go into service. 


Mr. Trytren: That is right. 


Senator Doueras: Twenty per cent of juniors, plus 10 per cent of 
niors? 


Mr. Trytren: That is right. Well, of the seniors, only those are in- 
ved in this deferment procedure who intend to go to graduate school, 
hich is usually a small percentage. 


SENATOR Douctas: So you will get, roughly, one college class out of 
ur which will go into military service, and two or three of the college 
asses will be exempted from military service. 


Mr. Trytren: Numbers equivalent to that, yes. 


Mr. Esy: The next question I want to bring up goes beyond the tech- 
cal aspects of this. Are we creating by the nature of the decision a sort 
an elite? Does this mean that those who are culturally and wealthily 
ore benefited are going to go to college and the rest of us are going 
fight wars? What do you think about that? 


SENATOR Doucvas: I have very distinct moral reservations on the 
ogram which has been announced. I think that nearly all of us in 
mngress have been divided selves on the issue. We recognize the need 
r scientists and for men to make weapons as well as to use them; 
d we recognize the need for basic research, which feeds into develop- 
ent of weapons. But I think that there is one thing that we do not 
ant to do. In the first place, poor boys have great difficulty in going to 
lege. In the main, boys who go to college are in the upper third of 
e income groups. The people from the poorer families will not go to 
llege; therefore they cannot be exempted; they have not yet found a 
ld of industry so that they can be exempted on the ground of their 
ing essential to an essential industry. So that this ruling will send 
ge quantities of poor boys into service, while equally or no more 
le well-to-do boys will be exempted from service. 
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And, second, within the colleges themselves those who stand wel 
scholastically or with innate ability will be exempted or deferred fron 
service and those who do not do well will be sent into service. I thinl 
that it is very dangerous when we say that a so-called elite will be pro 
tected from fighting for their country and protected from dying for thei 
country, whereas people who on an intellectual level may be slighth 
less able are sent out. I think that that is very dangerous and that 1 
will properly be resented by the men who go into service and see thei 
fellows who are given preferential treatment. 


Mr. Esy: You have had college experience, Ward. What is you 
reaction to both points? 


Mr. Warn: I want to say that the Senator has defined the majo 
objection which I feel for the plan. It leaves me torn—as anyone mus 
be who is concerned for college liberal education in this situation- 
between a concern that it be preserved and that there be students in th 
colleges who can have such an education and a concern lest a liberé 
education, which, because it gives deferment to students, isolates ther 
from the common life of the nation and the race, would not really b 
liberal in its final effects in the nation. I would like very much to hay 
Trytten’s comment on this problem. 


Mr. Trytren: I may say that this point was discussed perhaps mor 
than any other single point in the many discussions which the commi 
tee had. The sentiment which Senator Douglas has expressed was fe 
very deeply by most of the members of the committee. But finally w 
were up against the stern reality that we in this nation have create 
that kind of a civilization. We have created that type of strength. An 
it is the one upon which we rely more than any other at the preset 
time to meet the emergency which faces us. We cannot meet the eme 
gency by sheer manpower. We have got to do it by a better utilizatio 
of our science, our technology, and our natural resources. And, carr 
ing that to its logical conclusion, we just felt the need to provide a flo 
of persons, so that we would maintain that superiority. 

Now, then, what could we do about the point which the Senat 
brings up? We felt that so strongly that we recommended to Gener 
Hershey that this point be brought to the attention of the Congre 
and some provision be made, if at all possible, to provide the san 
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dvantages for those who demonstrate their ability but do not have the 
ssoutces to carry on their higher education. 


Senator Douctas: You are referring to high-school students? 
Mr. Trytren: High-school and college students. 


Senator Doveras: Will the examinations be given to high-school 
udents or only to college students? 


Mr. Trytren: In this particular year there is so little likelihood that 
ny of the high-school graduates are going to be inducted before Sep- 
-mber that its seems unnecessary to give the test to high-school seniors. 


Senator Douctas: Yes, but you are in this difficulty. Then only those 
yhose families have the entrance price to get into college will be able 
9 take the examination, and the poor devils who do not have the 
1oney to get the start in college will therefore never be able to get the 
<aminations at all. 


Mr. Esy: To push that a little bit farther in regard to this elite and 
10se who do not have the chance to get to college, is there any possibil- 
y, any suggestion, which you gentlemen have that, through scholar- 
lips or in the form of federal support, some provision would make 
ossible the continued education of people who are not so fortunate? 
Vhat is your suggestion? 


Mr. Warn: I would like to ask Trytten whether during the discus- 
ons of this plan, which I know were very carefully worked out, there 
ras consideration of a rather general subsidy of students equally com- 
etent, some of whom could not economically go to college. How much 
yould it have cost to take them all into college? 


Mr. Trytren: As to the cost, I suspect that a program of support of 
10se who demonstrate ability to go on to college would cost perhaps 
fty million for the first year, for high-school graduates. That is figured 
n the basis of about $1,500 a year for each one. And I think that we 
ill inevitably be forced into the position of establishing such a pro- 
ram in this country—to the support of those who cannot afford to go 
therwise and who demonstrate aptitude. I see no other answer to the 


uestion. 
Mr. Warn: Is that not a corollary of the plan at present? 


Mr. TrytrEN: The committee, of course, unfortunately, was not in a 
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position to do anything but recommend, because they were stating 
plan which could be worked out under the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, and that does not include authority to grant fellow. 
ships. 


SENATOR Douctas: May I say that the magnitude of those exemption: 
is much greater than those which we thought would prevail, when the 
Senate considered the Selective Service and Universal Military Training 
bill. There was a provision that 75,000 would be exempted a year. Anc 
this present ruling, under the discretionary powers of the President 
looks to me as though it would exempt from 250,000 to 300,000. I voted 
after being very uncertain as to what I should do, for an exemption ©: 
75,000. But I must say that an exemption of 250,000 seems pretty higl 
to me; and if I had known the numerical figures involved, I think tha 
I would have voted for some amendments. And I may say that Sena 
tor Cordon of Oregon, in a very moving and a very sincere series 0 
speeches, raised this issue on the floor of the Senate very, very clearly 


Mr. Expy: But is there not one consideration in this which we hay 
not brought out, and probably Trytten and Ward would commen 
on it? What is looked forward to when these boys finish their college 
I mean, in relation to their service. 


Mr. Trytren: Would you mind if I commented on the 75,000 first 
Mr. Esy: Go ahead. 


Mr. Trytren: This figure of 75,000, I think that it is fair to state, wa 
arrived at without any very basic calculations. There has been since tha 
time an analysis of the situation by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, an 
an official report by that Bureau is out. And it is their statement tha’ 
with the selectivity involved in this program, 93,000 per year—that i: 
in each entering class—would have to be deferred to provide the need 
in the healing arts, in science and engineering alone, not including th 


other fields. 


Senator Doucras: Let me ask you this. I suppose that a factor whic 
also entered into the decision was that we are shooting for a permaner 
armed force, at least for some years, of three and a half million. 


Mr. Trytren: That is correct. 


Senator Douctas: That we have reached approximately 2.9 millio 
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ow; that we therefore need only 600,000 to get up to the figure, plus 
ethaps 200,000 more to take the place of the unorganized reserves, 
hom we hope will be released in the fall; and that therefore we only 
eed about 800,000 more. It was thus felt that the some 250,000 to 
30,000 who would be exempt under this program could be exempted 


nd yet not hamper the military goals which we had set. Is that not 
ue? 


Mr. Trytren: That is correct. 


Mr. Warp: That these were the right ones to exempt if you exempted 
anybody? Is that the argument? 


Me. Trytten: That is correct. 


Senator Douctas: I would like to stress this point if I may. I hope 
wat this may be a deferment and not an exemption. I hope that ulti- 
rately these men will be called in at least to bear some period of time 
1 the armed defense of their nation. I do not believe that they should 
2 permanently exempted. I think that they should at least serve a six 
jonths’ period later and that, in return for their deferment, some 
eriod of civilian service in the national interest should be required 
1 addition. Very frankly, if I were a young man with poor parents 
ra man who was in the lower third of my class and was sent. into 
ilitary service and put into a rifle company, and I saw my comrades 
ith more money or more brains driving Cadillacs around college cam- 
usés, I should feel that the system was unfair. And I believe that, 
nless we do something to get equality of sacrifice, there will be a 
narting sense of injustice which will run through the whole nation. 
It may be inevitable. But the people who are deferred should ulti- 
ately give to society as dangerous service as is being asked of those 
ho are not being deferred and as useful service. They also should not 
> allowed to have the economic privileges which are of necessity de- 
ed to privates in the armed forces. 


Mr. Esy: I think that we all agree with the moral impact of Senator 
jouglas’ statement, and I think that we share it. But we are face to 
ce with another problem of pretty profound significance these days, 
id that is that we are in a society of technology, we are in a society of 
\ineering experts, we are in a society where we need certain kinds 
‘trained people. I am trying very hard in my own mind to find out 
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how you reconcile the basic principle which you gave, Senator, and the 
very sheer necessity. How do you reconcile that? 


Senator Dovetas: I agree that, in a period when you are drafting 
men for two years in order to build up an armed force of three and a 
half million, a two-year interruption of a man’s life is very severe. But 
I would like to point out that if we had had universal military training 
when the President asked for it in 1946, with, let us say, six to eight 
months in military camps to get basic training and then to go back to 
their home communities, moving into reserve divisions which would 
take perhaps a month a year out of their time, and some evenings, that 
initial six to eight months’ period would not have interfered with the 
career even of prospective Einsteins. They could have spent six months. 
and it would have benefited them as men and I think as scientists, and 
then, when they had gone home, they could continue their technical 
studies. 


Mr. Esy: But we did not do it. 


Senator Dovetas: We did not do it. And I hope, as we develop a 
universal military training system which in part replaces the selective 
service system, we can democratize both military training and educa- 
tion so that everyone—except those who are restrained by conscientious 
scruples—will be a soldier, and at the same time a citizen, and that alse 
those who are qualified may become scientists. And I think that that 
is an argument for universal military training. 


Mr. Esy: We did not have it. And now we are interested primarily 
at this point on the impact of this order on education. I accept the fact 
that this point is an argument for universal military training, but I am 
also interested that we develop, as we go along, the impact of this ordet 
on higher education and higher education as if affects the variou: 
schools and colleges, because I believe that the matter of national de 
fense is not only a matter of the military, not only a matter of the 
draft, but national defense has to do with the maintenance of certair 
democratic and cultural ideals. Furthermore, many of these come, Sena 
tor, as you know, from the small colleges to which we all went—th 
Manchesters, the Oberlins, and so on. I am interested in the tempta 
tions which will come to colleges as related to this program to los 
certain aspects of that idealism. 
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Mr. Warp: I think that the greatest temptation will be in occupying 
ie middle ground between cooperation and suicide. The nation looks 
» them for the preservation of the quality of its life and looks to the 
uilitary for the preservation of the life of the nation. Both parties recog- 
ize this. So far as I can see at present the military is not proposing 
lat we alter the education we have thought of as sound and essential. 
he educators, I believe, are beginning to realize that in an emergency 
9u at least have the chance to look with greater intensity than usual 
your own previous mistakes, duplications, possible waste and loss of 
me. A recent conference of the American Council on Education pro- 
osed a reexamination of the content, length, and articulation of ele- 
lentary, secondary, and college education. This might mean that we 
ould find, without any loss of educational values, the time which 
le nation is now asking for from a young man coming up through the 
‘stem. 


Senator Dovetas: I was once a teacher—though I have changed my 
rofession now to that of a politician—and I think that there is a good 
eal of waste in our colleges which must be eliminated. There is a lot 
t waste time, both in the arrangement of courses and in the attitude of 
udents. If we exempt students—and I do not know that we should 
cempt as large a number as we are doing—but if we do, there is a 
lemn obligation upon those students and upon the colleges to put 
at time to the best advantage. There can be no justification now for 
e continuation of “Joe Colleges” all over the country. There can be 
) justification for universities being country clubs. They must pur- 
ysely develop good men and men who do not feel exempt from the 
irdens of life. 

Mr. Esy: My argument at that point is that many of the colleges 
hich we have mentioned are the very focal points of the development 
‘this kind of people. Furthermore, my concern with the colleges is 
at too often they have looked to political Washington and military 
Jashington for decision. I would like to hear from the educators on 
1 answer to this question. 

Mr. Warp: May I ask Trytten what he thinks about the possible 


ng-range advantages in reexamining our procedures in education. 


Mr. Trytren: Before I do that I would like to make one comment 
1 what the Senator said. I think that this reexamination should also 
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go into the high schools. I have the feeling that the high schools could 
well reexamine their function, because there is a widespread belief that 
much of the wastage of time in American education occurs at the 
secondary level. That is well worth examining. 

On this other point, Mr. Ward, I wonder if it is not possible that we 
are thinking of this particular crisis too much as a military crisis. If 
that is the case, it is important that in this reevaluation of college edu- 
cation we ought to do it on as broad a time scale as possible. That is, 
we ought to look to the very nature of this emergency. It is my feeling 
that the emergency is much more than merely a conflict with Commu- 
nist Russia. That conflict, of course, is fundamental, and I think that 
it is going to be long-lasting. I do not see that we are going to settle 
that very soon. The conflict is too fundamental. But we would make a 
mistake if we thought that that was the only thing which was going on 
in the world at the present time. There is a very widespread feeling 
of unrest in the world. People are just tired of being poor, and tired of 
starving. They have seen the Western world, they have seen better ways 
of living, and they are groping for something of that kind. And that 
is why there are these movements in China, India, the Near East, South 
Africa, all over the world. Those are pretty fundamental things, anc 
it seems to me to indicate a very long-range crisis. 


Mr. Esy: In the light of these fundamentals, how much initiative 
rests with these colleges in which we are interested? Do they have the 
initiative to dream? Do they have the initiative to plan? Or will more 
and more initiative become governmental and will the influence of the 
military through the ROTC and the like make its impact, so that thi: 
initiative in the Oberlins and the other schools which we have men: 
tioned will not be so strong as it was? 


Mr. Warp: My impression is that they can have as much initiatiy. 
as they will take. And that it probably is their obligation to examin 
all the dimensions of this crisis, as Trytten has suggested, and to pu 
to a better use than we probably have in the past the resources whic 
the colleges alone possess for examining this situation and preparing 
young men and women to deal with it. 


Mr. Esy: Are you saying that they do not need to look to Washing 
ton? 
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Mr. Warp: I think that they should not and that Washington need 
ot expect them to, if they will do their specific business in the nation. 


Mr. Trytren: I not only do not think that they should, but tradition- 

lly in this country our educational philosophy and our educational 
1ethod at the higher educational level have grown up in each college. 
‘hat is where the leadership has been in the past. Now the confusion 
1ould stop. They have been looking elsewhere for guidance. That 
uidance has not begun to develop in Washington, and it should not 
evelop there. It should develop in the colleges, I believe. 


Mr. Warp: I agree. 


SENATOR Dovctas: I would like to emphasize that we certainly should 
ot encourage in this country an intellectually or economically elite 
lass, which is protected from danger and from hardship. In fact, that 
snot a real spiritual elite. It is a pampered and a privileged group. 


Mr. Esy: Yes. 


Senator Douctas: I would much prefer to honor the poorer, and 
ossibly the dumber, men who go into the rifle companies and bear 
1e burden and danger. They are the real elite, even more than those 
yho on an examination scale may rate higher than they do. 


Mr. Esy: This is the question which haunts me primarily because of 
ry connection with the labor movement. I learned, long ago, that in- 
igenous leadership which shares experience is significant leadership, 
ut I have never yet found in modern education the way to find this 
idigenous leadership in many of these groups and bring it up through 
1e educational structure so that it would make possible a greater con- 
‘ibution. If I were asking this point in the form of a question, it would 
e this: Do you see a way that we can not only recruit leadership from 
1¢e ranks of the colleges but from the army, so that there is a chance for 
1e education of these indigenous leaders? 


Senator Dovctas: I personally think that all this strengthens the 
ase for universal military training, with six months’ training for every- 
ne, with officers selected from men who have served as privates (rather 
yan from a separate false elite group), scientists in turn selected, but 
veryone going through a basic experience and basic hardships common 
) all. 


/ 
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Mr. Expy: Sometime we will have to do a Rounp Taste on UMT. 


Mr. Tryrren: I was interested in your comment, Eby, because it 
seems to me that we have to realize that it is actually in the smaller 
colleges where much of this leadership arises. It is a much smaller unit. 
There is much more opportunity for the individual in that situation 
to assume leadership. I have a feeling that it is more a laboratory of 
democracy than some of the very large institutions. That is why I think 
that the small-college problem is a very central one in this whole thing. 
We have to protect them, too. 


Mg. Esy: That is why I would like to conclude with this last ques- 
tion. What do you see as the impact of this over-all program on this 
kind of college and on the American student as a whole? 


Mr. Trytren: The impact on the small colleges is going to be much 
less with this program, which was announced yesterday, than with any 
other that has been produced. That is the first point. And, in the second 
place, I think that the impact upon the small colleges is going to be 
heaviest in their attempt to hold adequate faculty, because for the good 
faculty people there are going to be lots of opportunities elsewhere. 


Mr. Warp: Trytten has pointed out the major points which I woul 
emphasize. 


Senator Douctas: My final word is that we must democratize both 
education and military service. 


Mr. Esy: Ladies and gentlemen, you have heard the discussion so far 
You realize that there is a significant executive order which has beer 
made. We have spent considerable time today with the moral issue in. 
volved and with equality of sacrifice. I believe that we agreed that tha 
sacrifice should be as nearly equal as possible. We are also face to face 
with the fact that in a technical civilization we need a technically 
trained people. 


The Rounp Tas ez, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves th 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research am 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp Taste speakers. 


TEXT OF THE EXECUTIVE ORDER REVISING DRAFT 
REGULATIONS—ISSUED BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
MARCH 31, 1951 


* 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Title I of the Selective 
ervice Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604), as amended, I hereby prescribe the 
lowing amendments of the Selective Service Regulations prescribed 
y Executive Order No. 9988 of Aug. 20, 1948, and constituting portions 
f Chapter XVI of Title 32 of the Code of Federal Regulations: 


[1] 

Section 1622.10 of Part 1622, classification rules and principles, is 
mended to read as follows: 

“1622.10. Necessary employment defined. (A) A registrant’s em- 
loyment in industry or other occuption, service in office, or activity in 
esearch, or medical, scientific, or other endeavors, shall be considered 
) be necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 
iterest only when all of the following conditions exist: 


(1) The registrant is, or but for a seasonal or temporary interruption 
vould be, engaged in such activity. 

(2) The registrant cannot be replaced because of a shortage of per- 
ons with his qualifications or skill in such activity. 


(3) The removal of the registrant would cause a material loss of 
ffectiveness in such activity. 


“(B) A registrant’s activity in study may be considered to be neces- 
ary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest when 
ny of the following conditions exist: 


(1) The registrant has been accepted for admission to or is a student 
1 a professional school of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
steopathy, or optometry and the school in which he is enrolled has 
ertified that he is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruc- 
on leading to his graduation. 
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(2) The registrant is a full-time graduate student seeking a graduate 
degree and the graduate school at which he is in attendance has certified 
that he currently is meeting degree requirements and is expected to at- 
tain his degree. 


(3) The registrant has been accepted for admission to a graduate 
school for the class next commencing as a candidate for a graduate de- 
gree, or has been accepted for admission to a college, university, or 
similar institution of learning for the class next commencing for a full- 
time course of instruction or has entered upon and is satisfactorily pur- 
suing such course, and, within such categories as the Director of Selec- 
tive Service, with the approval of the President, may prescribe, either 
has maintained a required scholastic standing, or has attained on a 
qualification test a score, or both such standing and score, to be pre- 
scribed by the Director of Selective Service with the approval of the 
President. 


“(C) The Director of Selective Service is authorized to prescribe 
such qualification test or tests as he may deem necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of Paragraph (B) of this section and to prescribe the 
procedures for the administration of such test or tests, for the certifica- 
tion of the results thereof, and for the certification of any other infor- 
mation required in carrying out the provisions of Paragraph (B). 


“(D) The President may, from time to time (1) designate special 
categories of occupation, employment, or activity essential to the na- 
tional health, safety, or interest; and (2) prescribe regulations govern- 
ing the deferment of individual registrants engaged in such occupa- 
tions, employments, or activities.” 


[2] 
Paragraph (A) of Section 1622.13 is amended to read as follows: 


“1622.13 Class II-C: Registrant deferred because of agricultural occu- 
pation. (A) In Class II-C shall be placed any registrant who is em. 
ployed in the production for market of a substantial quantity of those 
agricultural commodities which are necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest, but only when all the conditions de. 
scribed in paragraph (A) of Section 1622.10 are found to exist.” 
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[3] 
The table of contents of part 1622 is amended by inserting imme- 


ately after “1622.28 identification of Class I-C registrant transferred 
/a reserve component of the armed forces,” the following: “1622.29 


entification of Class II-A registrants who are students.” 


[4] 
The following new section is added to part 1622 immediately follow- 
ig Section 1622.28: 
“1622.29 identification of Class II-A registrants who are students. 


Jhenever a registrant is classified in Class II-A by reason of his activity 
| study his classification shall be followed with the identification ‘(S)’ 


henever it appears on any record of such registrant.” 
Harry S. TRUMAN 


Tue White House, 
March 31, 1951. 
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You Can Qualify To Win a 
Complete Set of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


—awarded each month to the student in the new Rounp Taste Home 
Study course on “Human Rights” most successfully completing the 


course that month. 


A complete, twenty-four volume set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
will be awarded each month to that student in the Rounp TaBue’s new 
home study course on “Human Rights” who most satisfactorily com. 


pletes the work in the course that month. 


See the next page for the announcement of the course on “Humar 


Rights” and details of how you may enrol. 


* UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


“HUMAN RIGHTS’ 


Especially prepared and written by RICHARD McKEON 


The University of Chicago Rounp Tanz announces a new Rounp TABLE 
me study course on “Human Rights” which is being offered in cooperation 
th the Home-Study Department of the University of Chicago. This new 
urse of four lessons offers you the chance to learn more about the back- 
ound and principles of human rights, the classic declarations of human 
thts, the status of human rights in the world today; to study the UN Decla- 
tion and Covenant on Human Rights, and to-analyze and to understand 
€ issues involved in the struggle for human rights throughout the world 
day. This course is open to all adults, and you may begin at any time. 
aition for the course is only $7.50, which includes the course syllabus; the 
idy volume, Human Rights: Comments and Interpretations; appropriate 
UND TaBLeE pamphlets; and individual, written comments and replies from 
competent instructor on each of the four lessons. A Certificate of Completion 
ill be issued to each student who satisfactorily completes the written exer- 
es. This course carries no credit. 

Fill out and mail the attached blank below for further information on the 
urse and how you may enrol. 


Address: Tue University or Cuicaco Rounp TABLE 


Cuicaco 37, ILLino!s 


NAME 


ADDRESS |. 2 


CITY ee eee ee or oe ZONE > STATE 


598 THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH—Harrison Brown, es ter Haar, Gerard P. Kuip Ti 
Rupert Wildt 


606 MANKIND IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Ne 
Robert Redfield 


607 HOW TO LIVE A HUNDRED YEARS HAPPILY—Robert J. Havighurst, as A, 
Schindler 


617 MORALS AND HIGHER et a cs I. Capanaugh, Robert M. Huschi ns, 
F. Champion Ward . = 


629 “NO CROSS, NO CROWN”—Bernatd'M. Ldamér, Milton Mayer, Carl Friedrich von 
Weizsacker 


630 ONE PHILOSOPHY FOR ONE WORLD—Reuel N. Denney, — P. McKeon, 
Alan Watts, L. L. Whyte 


650 HUMAN RIGHTS—Ales Bebler, Richard P. McKeon, Emelio Oribe 


651 HOW CAN HUMAN RIGHTS BE ENFORCED THROUGHOUT THE WORLDS - : 
Herman Finer, Richard P. McKeon, Alan Simpson 


656 CONFUCIUS AND PRESENT-DAY CHINA—Herrlee G. Creel, Earl H. Pritchai ra 
659 POETRY BY T. S. ELIOT—T. S. Eliot 


666 IS THERE A BLACKOUT OF HISTORY?—William Henry Chamberlin, Loui: 
Gottschalk, Milton Mayer 


671 NATIONAL SECURITY AND INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM—Francis Biddle, Ro 
Carr, Alan Simpson, Adlai Stevenson, Harold C. Urey 


673 WHAT DO AMERICANS BELIEVE ABOUT THEIR FELLOW-MEN?—Willi 
R. Ming, ]r., Malcolm P. Sharp, Louis Wirth 


ANY OF THESE PAMPHLETS 
WILL BE SENT TO YOU 
FOR 10 CENTS IN COIN 


A FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
(52 ISSUES) FOR $3.00 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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